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KNOW LEDGE of the methods of fraiſing 
very early crops of potatoes, may, juſt at 
this time, be particularly deſirable in many parts 
in England. Theſe methods are known and 
practiſed by many people about London, who 


furniſh the markets there with this root early in 


ſummer. I therefore do not think it neceſſary 
to enter into particular details about any 
of theſe methods. It may be here ſufficient 
to obſerve, that ſome of them vary but little 
from the common modes of cultivating potatoes, 
except in chuſing the earlieſt kinds for this pur- 
poſe; in Wting them in very warm ſituations, 


open only to the ſouth, in January and February, 5 5 5 
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and looſely covering the beds, or drills, with 
long dung, ha Et, ne there is danger an | 
froſt. 

All the following directions are to be under- 
ſtood as relating to the culture of potatoes, not 
in the kitchen- garden, nor other ſmall ſpots, but 
as a great article of field-tillage, productive of 
profit to the farmer, and of an abundant ſupply 
of food, ſuch as it is, for the pooreſt claſſes of 
the people, through every ſeaſon of the year. 
To the production of an excellent crop of 
potatoes, the four following circumſtances may 
be ſaid, in general, to be neceſſary: Firſt, good 
ſeed; — ſecondly, rick manure ;—thirdly, ſutable 
and and fourthly, groper cultivation. 

Firſt, Goop Sexp. The real ſeed of potatoes 
is never ſowed in Ireland by farmers. Some 
curious gentlemen, and ſome gardeners, now and 
then fow it for the purpoſe of producing new 
varieties. Be the kind of potatoe, which pro- 
duces the ſeed, what it may, he that ſows it can 
never reckon on having the ſame ſpecies grow | 
from it; but, on the contrary, may be certain 
that different varieties will reſult. This con- 
ſideration (as well as the greater length of time, 
and the greater degree of labour and attention 
neceſſary to produce a crop from the ſeed, than 
from cuttings of the root) univerſally deters the 
Iriſh farmers from Soars. 7 what is 4 
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The cuttings of potatoes are, therefore, every- 


where in this kingdom, uſed by the huſband- 
men for the propagation of this plant; and, in- 
deed, have generally obtained; among them, 
the name of © feed.” Gentlemen differ from 
them, and call them, indifferently, cuttings, or 
ſets. The beſt kinds of theſe ſets ate thoſe which 
are procured by cutting out, what are called the 
eyes of the largeſt potatoes of the ſpecies choſen, 
taking care to have fo much of the ſubſtance of 
the potatoe left to each eye, or bud, as may be 
ſufficient to afford it ttouriſhment for a ſhort 
time, until the bud can throw out ſome ſhoots 


in the ground, and eſtabliſh a fibrous root to 


feed the growing plant. For this reaſon, the very 
largeſt potatoes ought to be choſen to be cut 
up into ſets. Experiments have proved, that 


the more of the ſubſtance of the potatoe is cut out 


with each eye, the ſtronger the firſt ſhoots of the 
plant will be, and the more vigorous will be its 


growth. No particular nicety is neceſſary, 
| farther than to avoid having the knife run too 
cloſe to the bud, or eye, in any part. By the 


common method of careleſſly ſlicing off the eyes, 


the knife ſometimes runs too cloſe behind the 
bud. It is found by experience, that the prac- 


tice, too generally, adopted in this country, of 


cutting up ſmall potatoes into ſets (a practice 

which firſt aroſe from a wiſh to ſave all the 

we PRs for food , ought to be no longer 
1 owed: 
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followed there, nor BEGAN 8 for, all 


other circumſtances being equal, the crops pro- 


duced by large cuttings, from large potatoes, 


are always better than thoſe which grow from 
thinly fliced cuttings of ſmaller potatoes. And 


it is ſtill to be remembered, that the, greater 
quantity of the ſubſtance of the potatoe left to 
each eye, the better. There is to be but one 
eye, or bud, on each cutting. Whatever part of 


the hearts of large potatoes may remain, after | 


the eyes are thus cut out, will not be uſeleſs; 
. for, boiled, theſe hearts make very good food for 
© bogs and poultry; ; arid eaten raw by horſes and 
horned cattle, will prove highly nutritive. When 
the cuttings are thus made, care ſhould be taken 
not to let them be laid up in ſuch large heaps, 


nor to lie ſuch a length of time over one another, 
as to hazard their heating. 


Within theſe two or three. years s paſt, ſome 
experiments have been, it is ſaid; ſucceſsfully | 
made, in the neighbourhood of Limerick, to 
ſhow, that the white ſtrings, as the farmers call 
them, or ſhoots thrown out in ſpring, by potatoes 
kept in houſes or pits, may be ſubſtituted with 
ſafety for the cuttings commonly uſed; whereby 
there would be a ſaving of the potatoes cut up 
for ſets,” This mode however, it is ſuppoſed, 
muſt, in all events, require ſome peculiar ſkill _ 
and attention; and may not be ſo eligible to 
_ adopt, in the firſt 5 8 s, , where the culture of 
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potatoes is to be introduced, on a large ſcale, 


Fe: as an article of human ſuſtenance. On ſuch an 


occaſion, no riſk of failure ſhould be run by 
experimental novelties. It is not doubted, but 
good crops, by proper management, may be 
produced from thoſe fibrous ſhoots. But it is 
apprehended, that this method, on farther trial, 


will not be found to poſſeſs ſuch ſuperior advan- 
tages as to recommend it to general practice. | 


It is feared too, that the advocates for it are not 


ſufficiently aware, that, when potatoes are al- 
lowed to throw out ſuch ſhoots as are neceſſary 

to uſe as a ſubſtitute for cuttings, they muſt be 
ſomewhat waſted; and muſt be ſo far injured; 


as, thereby, to loſe much of their 1 nutriture and 


_D— 3 „ 
The quantity of potatoe ſets commonly al- 

e to an Iriſh acre, in the mode of culti- 

vating them in beds by ſpade-tillage, is eight 


barrels of twenty-one ſtones, of fourteen pounds 
to the ſtone ;—that is, at the rate of five ſuch. 
e to the Engliſh acre. But leſs than half. 


this quantity is ſufficient when the 18 are 
cultivated i in drills. 5 
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__ _ Secondly, Rien W | pivots: kind. 1 5 
manure, or compoſt, which ameliorates the ſoil, 
will be uſeful in the cultivation of potatoes; but 


good rich dung is the beſt manure for them. 
Let care is to be taken, by thoſe who wiſh for. 


ay, meaty W ac too o much rich dung „ 
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about the rate of one ande ſuch a to the 
Engliſh acre. 5 
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be not uſed; for, when this is the caſe, the po- 


tatoes are uſually wet. In ſome parts of Eng- 


| land, thoſe of ſuch a cloſe, tough texture, and 


ſo moiſt as to be denominated ſoapy or waxy, 
are preferred to the dry mealy potatoes ſo much 


_ eſteemed in Ireland. The farmer who finds 
ſuch waxy potatoes moſt in requeſt, need not be 
afraid, even if the ſoil be rich, of uſing as much 
dung as he may wiſh. As this root has been 
commonly uſed in England hitherto, only as any 
other garden-vegetable, and dreſſed for the table 


in various ways, it has been of leſs importance 
to thoſe who have eaten it, whether | it was wet or 


dry; but thoſe who ſhall come to uſe it as a 
ſuccedaneum for bread, will ſoon be led to give 
a a decided preference to the potatoe which, is as 


dry as a well-baked loaf, to that which is as 


| moiſt and tough as dough. The full quantity 
of dung commonly uſed to an Iriſh acre, is 
about what is equal to one hundred and fixty 


loads of an Engliſh one-horſe cart, which is 


Burn-baiting, Hare: Gee may hs | 


| made to it, as to its pernicious effects on ſome - 
kinds of lands, is an excellent preparation for 
potatoes. The aſhes thus produced, when the 
land is pared of a tolerable. thickneſs, are, in 
general, ſufficient manure for a good crop of 
N mn, even * e of n middling. 
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or even poor quality. If the ſod, or ſkin of the 
land, be but thinly pared, and the quantity of 


aſhes conſequently ſmall, ſome other manure 


muſt beadded dy in /t2eh; 2 hr 14 nn 
Lime is alſo a good manure for potatoes. Tt : 
will ſerve as ſuch, either put out by itſelf, or- 


mixed with good earth, ſo as to form a com- 


poſition, which, in this country, is called mo- f 


* een. 


who live on the coaſts, as manure for their po- 


tatoes. But this kind of manure muſt be co- 
vered, either with the plough or ſhovel, imme- 
diately; for, if ſuffered to lie expoſed to the _ 
air, it ſoon loſes its manuring properties. 


The various ſorts of marl may be uſed. - The 


richeſt kind tag which moſt abounds with 
calcareous earth, will be found to anſwer very 


well for potatoes, provided it be tolerably pul- 


verized, and laid on the. Land: in, Ms en . 
tities. | 
\ Thirdly, 8 5 Py good mY 
loam, with a certain mixture of ſand, is the beſt 
kind of ſoil for potatoes. Although à ſandy 
loam is recommended, there cannot be an 
objection to the richeſt ſoil, except this, that the 
potatoes are apt to be wet in it, Where their 
being ſo is not diſliked, the very richeſt land 
ſhould be preferred. Sandy and light gravelly Ct 
folly. n the: drieſt pots 8 
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greateſt quantity. In many parts of Ireland the 
land is found to be rich enough to produce good 
crops of potatoes without any manure at all, 
provided it has lain in graſs untilled for many 
years, and has become what is called an old 
ley. It may be ſaid, all foils that are tolcrably 
dry, by the aid of good dung, or other proper 
manure, and careful culture, will * very 
e er crops of potatoes. 

Fourthly, PRorER CULTIVATION. The firft 
and fempleſt method to be mentioned, is what is 
called the lazy - bed method. It can be practiſed 
with prudence only in old ley land. Old mea- 
dows and very rich paſtures are beſt; and it is 

only on ſuch lands- that this mode can be pur- 
ſued with ſucceſs. In February or March, the 
. ley is marked out in ſtraight beds of an even 

breadth, with ſpaces or intervals laid out between 


them for trenches. The width of the beds may 


be choſen from three feet and an half to five feet, 
according to the nature of the ſoil. If it be but 
5 ſhallow, the' beds ought to be narrow, as there 
could not be good mould enough procured out 
of trenches of moderate breadth, in ſuch a ſoil, 


8 ſufficiently to cover the beds, unleſs they. were 


narrow. If the good mould be deep, the beds 
may be laid out the wider, but ſtill ſhould never 
exceed five feet. The breadth of the trenches, 
according to this mode of tillage, ſhould be 
© lime hat more than. the third part of that 


1 1 N. 


of. the beds: ſor the potatoes require more 
mould to cover chem when nr nn wry 1 
any other way xy. r 
When the beds? and ihe Hacks for the wonifies 
are thus laid out by a long line, and marked 
with a ſpade, the dung, or other manure, ſhould 
be ſpread evenly over the ſtrips of ground laid 
out for the beds. Then ſome boys ar girls are 
to be employed in laying the potatoe ſets on the 
manure, ſo ſpread, at equal diſtances, as nearly ? 
as the eye can judge. The beſt diſtance for theſe 
ſets to be placed from each other, is from nine 
inches to a ſoot every:way. Then the ſods are 
to be pared off the natrow ſpaces marked for 
trenches, and chopped by the ſpade, then throw n 
over the potatoe cuttings; after which, à ſhal - 
1 the mould is thrown from the trenches 
on the beds, over the chopped ſods, to form 


2 firſt covering for the ſets. Half of each bed - 


is to be covered ſtill, from that half of the trench 
which is neareſt to it. When the plants have 
riſen about two inches above the ſurface of this 
_ firſt covering, another ſhallow ſpit is tobe thrown 
oy out of the trenches over them ; and when they | 
appear above the ſurface/a ſecond time, they 

are _ ere: to be earthed by ſpade and 
ſhovel. In this laſt carthing, the fides of the 
trenches; are to be pared a little, and made quite 


even; and the bottom of them * eltaned, by f 


Fo El; 5 | x 
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the ſhovel, as not to leave any of the __ | 
mould behind. 8 
Some 8 inſtead of digging the laſt ſpit 
in the trenches, looſen the mould by running 
through them a ſkeleton plough, drawn by one 


ſtrong horſe, or, if the ground be ſtiff, by two 
. horſes, one before the other (this is a com- 


mon plough without its mould-board); and then 


| ſhovel up the earth thus looſened. Where 
there is any danger, on account of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the ſoil, of ſtirring, by the ſecond digging 


| of the ſpade, the under- ſtratum of bad-etay, this 


mode of ploughing the trenches is to be fol- 
| lowed; for there ſhould be the utmoſt care 
taken, not to throw up any of the barren clay, or 
ſour, hungry ſand or gravel, that ſometimes will- 
be found to lie within reach of the | ſpade 
in digging the ſecond ſpit. The farmers in 


this country uſe an expreſſive word for the miſ.. 


chief ſuch poor clay, or other pernicious' ſub- 
ſtratum does, when thrown on the We 
they ſay, it © poiſons the ground. 
Whether it be the ſpade that ſhall 1 ab 
or the ſkeleton plough, for looſening the mould 
in the trenches for the laſt earthing, the laſt 
_ dreſſing, in either caſe, is to be given by the 
ſhovel from the ſides and bottom of the trenches, 
which are thereby to be made to look 1 _ 
. one of all looſe mou.” 


| Thus 


Thus all the neceſſary operations of this method 74 
of cultivating potatoes will be finiſhed, except 
merely a little attention to keep the beds free 
from weeds. The circumſtance of earthing the 
beds, at two different times, after the plants 
firſt appear, tends very much to ſuppreſs weeds ; 
and, by the rapid growth of the potatoe plants 
_ themſelves, after the laſt covering, they ſoon 
get the maſtery of any weeds that attempt to 
ſpring up after the firſt weeding. However, 
ſuch weeds as ſhall, at any time, appear among 
the potatoe plants, it will be right to eradicate 
as ſoon as they are fit ro be pulled, The beſt time 
for this work 1s immediately after rain. It is al- 
ways eaſy to get at the weeds in ſuch beds as have 
been deſcribed, without at all hurting the young 
potatoe plants, by having the weeders go along 
the trenches, into which the weeds may be 
dropped when pulled: and, as no bed is ever to 
exceed the breadth of five feet, the weeders, 
even if boys or girls, can always en 
weed to the centre of each bed. pl 
When ley land has oomtoes this nd i in 
it, the farmer will do well to keep it in potatoes N 
the next year alſo; as the ſods, or what is 
called the ſkin of the ground, will by that time 
be fo completely rotten, as to operate as a ſup- 
ply of excellent manure; and the ſoil, by the 
ſecond year's potatoe tillage, will be more 


completely nn and brought into fine 
s | Se lth 


1 Te 
| tilth for corn, than! it N could Ges in ans e fut 
year. . . + Þ 


In laying out the beds the ſecond! year, care 
ſhould be taken to have the trenches where the 
centre of the beds was the firſt year; and, 
conſequently, the centre of the beds where the 
former trenches 'were. This interchange the 
more effectually looſens the ſoil, and more per- 
fectly prepares it for after-crops of corn. 

It ſhould be here mentioned, that it is an im- 
provement in the lazy-bed culture of potatoes, 
to lay out the beds and trenches in the winter, 
or, at lateſt, in February; and as ſoon as they 

are laid out, to dig the trenches as deep as the 
good mould goes, turning the ſods down to the 
bottom, and chopping them with the ſpade. 
The ſods and mould of the trenches ſo mixed 
and lying together, until the potatoes are ſet, vill | 
be in fine condition to throw up on the beds. 
4A ſecond method. (and indeed a better one, 
| a which ſhould aways be preferred to that 
already deſcribed, if it ſuits the convenience of 
the farmer) is, to plough up the ley ground in- 
tended for potatoes, ſome time in the winter, 
or as early as poſſible in the ſpring hut the 
ſooner the better into beds of the breadth 
intended for the potatoe beds. Seven feet, 
from the centre of one furrow to the centre f 
the next, is, in general, where the ſoil is tolerably _ 
5 oy” a Prora breadth. uf the ſoil is ſhallow, 
n 
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the breadth ſhould be leſs. Care muſt be'taken 
to have this ley eaten down very bare, before 
the plough is ſent into the field. The plough- 


ing ought to be performed in a complete 


huſband-like manner, ſo as that the ſods, when 


turned by the plough, ſhall all lie quite flat, with 


the green ſide downward,” and ſo as that no 
graſs at all may be ſeen. When the ploughman 


begins to turn the two centre ſods of each bed, 


he muſt be mindful to allow ſo much room, 


and to leave ſuch a ſpace untouched by the 
Plough, as will be juſt ſufficient to receive theſe 


two centre ſods laid down flat, and not to have 
the ſecond of them ride, or overtop the other. 
Thus they will exactly cover the unploughed 


ſtrip in the middle of the bed. Then every 
ſucceeding ſod, when turned over by the plough, 
will lie flat in the ſpace from which the _ 
= nn ſod was turned 8 

When the beds are all das a barrow is 
to be drawn along them, to ſmooth any inequa- 


lities, and to fill up the open ſeams where the 


edges of the ſods meet. When thus ploughed, 


and levelled by the harrow, the land is to re- 
main ſo until the due time for putting in the 


potatoe ſets. If the land be ploughed as early 
as it ought to be, the graſs ſods will be by this 


time rotted, and turned into a kind of manure. 


Some ſuperadded manure will, however, be 
neceſſary and, in 1 this. _ well-rotted, ſhort, | 
2 855 . $6 rich 1 5 
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rich dung is to be preferred, if it can be ob- 
tained.— But whatever the manure may be, it 
will be beſt to have it drawn out on the beds as 


ſoon as the farmer thinks it time to ſtick in his 
potatoe ſets. It is to be laid down from the 
carts at convenient diſtances, a part of the load 


in one place, and a part in another, for the 


greater facility of ſpreading it equally on the 
beds. The quantity of dung, or other manure, 


neceſſary, muſt always depend on the quality 


of the land; for, in proportion as this is poor 
or rich, more or leſs will, obviouſly, be proper 
and neceſſary to uſe. It is to be underſtood, of 
courſe, that not only the ſtate of the ſoil, but 
alfo the quality of the manure itfelf, is to be 
taken into conſideration, in eſtimating the quan- 


tity that may be wanted. It need not be re- 


marked, that the better the manure the leſs 
will be ſufficient. Suppoſing all other circum- 
ſtances equal, there will not be ſo much manure 
neceſſary to be laid out on land which had been 
thus ploughed into beds for ſome time, as is 


mentioned for potatoes ſet in the firſt method, 


becauſe the beds in this ſecond method have 


the advantage of having the ſods already rotted ; 


Into a ſort of half. formed dung. 


If the land thus managed be a rich old wb 
ture, or meadow-land, when broken up it will 
produce a very good crop of potatoes without 
any manure, n. it be ploughed two or 

three 
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three monthe before the time of putting in 
the ſets. 

The potatoe ſets are thus to be put into theſe 
beds: Each labourer is to be furniſhed with a 
coarſe apron, or a ſhort white bag, tied before 
him, into which the ſets are put. With a ſpade 
he makes an opening in the bed, by merely 
thruſting it into the ground, and then puſhing 
it forward, while ſticking in the earth, with his 
left hand ; while with his right hand he throws 
a ſet, or cutting, down into the interſtice thus 
kept open to receive it. The ſpade is then 


withdrawn, and then the cut will cloſe almoſt 


entirely over the potatoe ſet. The ſpade com- 
monly uſed in Ireland for this purpoſe, is differ- 
ent from the Engliſh ſpade It has a ſtep only 
at one ſide, to anſwer to the right foof. The 
iron is narrow, not more than half the width 
of the Engliſh ſpade—Hence it is a lighter 
inſtrument, It has a ſtraight handle, nearly 
five feet long above the iron. The whole length 
of the iron and handle is fix feet. Iriſh labourers, 
working with this kind of ſpade, are not obliged 
to ſtoop ſo much as Engliſh labourers are, 
with their ſhort-handled ſpades. The depth of 
the cleft made for the potatoe ſet, or cutting, 
is juſt as far as the ſpade will readily penetrate, 
by one exertion of the right foot on the ſtep. 
The peaſants in this country, both men and 
women, as s alſo the boys and girls, above the age 
| 0 of 
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of fourteen or fifteen, have acquired great ex- 
pertneſs in putting the potatoe ſets into the 
ground, in this way; and, therefore, perform 
this part of the work very rapidly. The open- 
1ngs, or clefts, to receive the ſets, are made at 


regular diſtances, in a line acroſs the bed. Five 


ſets will be enough in the breadth of a bed five 
feet wide—this allows the ſets: to be about 
eleven inches aſunder, in that direction. A new 


line of openings, or clefts, is to be then made, 

at the diſtance of about a foot from the former; 
and ſo on, row after row acroſs, until the bed 
be finiſned. Sixteen men or women are the 
uſual number neceſſary for thus planting (as it 
is called) an Iriſh acre of potatoes. This is the 
ſame proportion as ten labourers to an N 


acre. 
A harrow ſhould 10 drawn 8 the ws: to 


cloſe the ſ pade-cuts, immediately alter ane 5086 


received the potatoe ſets. 


In ſome parts of Ireland, inſtead of Grades, „ 
Never ſticks, with one end ſharpened, are uſed, to 


make openings to receive the potatoe ſets, with 
a ſtep fixed for the foot to force the ftick into 
the ground, to make the neceſſary apertures: 


but the method of making them by the {ſpade 


is better, as it looſens the ground more. 


If the farmer be much hurried, and cannot 


cart out the dung, or other manure, for the 


potatoes, at the time they ought to be ſet, he may 
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get the cuttings ſtuck in before the-manure be 


drawn out on the field; and he need not be 


uneaſy from an apprehenſion that material injury 
will reſult to the crop from his delaying, for 
even a week or ten days, to draw it out over the 


beds thus previouſly © ſeeded”? (as the farmers 
term it) with potatoe cuttings ; for horſes and 


light carts may be allowed to go over the beds 
until the plants are nearly breaking through the 


ſurface, Let it is, decidedly, the better way 


to have the manure, of whatever kind, ſpread on 
the beds before the ſets are ſtuck in; for cart- 
ing it out afterwards muſt always, in ſome de- 


gree, harden the ground—a circumſtance” which 


ought to be avoided as much as poſlible, 

The next thing to be done is, to cover the 
beds thus ** ſeeded,” with mould out of the 
furrous, which ſhould, previouſly, have a plough 
run up and down in each of them, to looſen the 


mould, to have it ready to be ſhovelled up on 


the beds; which is to be done as ſoon as it can 


be accompliſned, that the dung, or other 


manure, may not loſe any part of its ſtrength by 
being too long expoſed to the ſun and winds. 
Afterwards, the furrows are to be cut out into 
regular, handſome trenches, by having their 


ſides pared down with ſpades, and the bottom 
levelled and cleared, whereby there will be ob- 


tained a ſufficient quantity of mould to give a 
covering to the plants after they riſe about two 
inches over the firſt covering thrown up from 
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the furrows: but great care is ſtill to be taken 
not to go too deep in the trenches, nor to throw 
up any other than good mould. The trenches, 
in this mode of culture, will not require to 
be as wide in proportion to the breadth of the 
beds, as in the firſt mode, becauſe the beds will 
not require, in this way, as much earth to be 
thrown on them. In this way the ſets are put 
into the ground below the ſurface; and in the 
former, they are laid over the ſurface, which is 
the reaſon that in this way they do not want ſo 
much mould from the trenches as in the other. 
When a poor Iriſh peaſant has an acre, 
half an acre, of ley-land, to ſet potatoes in, and 
does not chuſe to truſt to the lazy-bed 9 
if he cannot hire or borrow a plough to turn it 
up, he digs it all with a ſpade, and then ſticks 
in the potatoe cuttings in the manner already 
deſcribed, This method is ſtill better than 
ploughing | the ground, as it looſens it more; 
but it is too expenſive to be adopted as a general 
practice. Pe 
A third method is, to plant potatoes on ſtubble 
ground, ploughed into beds, as in the ſecond me- 
thod. Stubble ground not being ſo rich, nor 


having ſo much ſtrength as old ley-land, freſhly 


broken up, will require more manure. And it 
will be beſt to have the manure, of whatever 
kind, ſpread on the ſtubble, and have it ploughed 
into the: land, as yy in the ſpring as may be 

Bis conve- 


Can } 
convenient. In the proper ſeaſon the potatoe 
ſers are to be ſtuck in, according to the directions 
already given, and twice covered by mould taken 
out of the furrows (which are to be made into 
trenches). in the manner mentioned in the ſecond 
method. 1 50 
It is to be underſtood, as an univerſal tubs 
that the more ploughings and harrowings the 
land broken up for the production of potatoes 
receives, previous to their being ſet in it, and the 
more intimately the manure be mixed with the 
ſoil, the greater will be the crops, and the more 
profitable alſo; for the extra produce obtained 
will more than repay the expence of the addi- 
tional ploughings and harrowings, and the ground 
will be in the finer tilth for corn after the . 
toes are taken out. 
A fourth method of ſetting potatoes, and the laſt 
that ſhall be here mentioned, is that of having 
them in drills, which is the method that appears 
moſt likely to come into general uſe in England, 
as it has many advantages over the culture of 
them in beds, by the ſpade. It requires fewer 
hands, a great object to the farmer even in Ire- 
land, but ſtill greater in England, where labourers 
are not ſo numerous, and where their wages are 
higher. Leſs manure is neceſſary, which is an- 
other great object to the farmer: therefore, for 
the ſame expence, not only more potatoes can be 
produced, but alſo more land, after the potatoes 
are gotten out, will be in fine order to receive 
| | e 
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corn. If it does not ſuit the convenience of the 
farmer to ſow wheat in the potatoe ground imme 

diately after the potatoes are taken out, which is 
the common practice in Ireland where the land 
is tolerably good, it will, after one ploughing and 
harrowing in the ſpring, be in good condition 


for barley. In the poor and mountainous parts 


of Ireland, oats are ſown in potatoe ground, and 

| the beſt oats are produced in this way. 
Stubble land is the fitteſt for drill potatoes. As 
foi as 1t may be practicable for the farmer to 
do it, he ought to plough the ſtubble intended 
for this purpoſe, and get it ploughed as well as 
poſſible, filling up the old furrows, if any be, 
and making the ground level. The land is to 
lie in this way during the winter. The firſt 
dry weather it is to be harrowed, and then im- 
mediately croſs-ploughed, ſill having care taken 
not to plough or harrow it when wet. It will be 
proper to give this ſecond ploughing with a turn- 
_ wriſt plough, ſo as to lay the ſod all one way. 
This is not effentially neceſſary, but ſaves ſubſe- 
quent trouble in laying the ground ſmooth. Soon 
afterwards it is to be harrowed again, and made 
level, ſo as to be fit to be laid out in drills. It is 
hardly neceſſary to mention, becauſe it is obvious, 
that if there is any acclivity in the ground, the 
drills muſt run directly up and down, for other- 
wiſe, one fide of the drills could not be ſuffici- 
ently moulded by the plough, But if the ground 
be quite flat, or nearly ſo, and the form of 
| 08 
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its boundaries will -conveniently admit them to 
run ſo, the beſt line for the drills to run in, will 
be nearly north and ſouth, that the plants may 
have the greater benefit of the ſun. 
The drills may be conveniently made by a 
plough going once, and returning in the furrow ; 
in which caſe the mould-board will lay-the carth, 
firſt on one ſide, and then on the other. They 
are to be made as deep as the ſoil will allow, and 
perfectly ſtraight. They are to be made at ſuch 
diſtances (ſuppoſe four feet aſunder) as to make 
it convenient repeatedly to carth the potatocs af- 
terwards by the plough. 
The boys or girls employed to put in the ſets, 
may be dropping them into the drill as ſoon as 
it is completed by the ſecond paſlage of the 
plough. The ſets may thus be laid within ſix 
inches of each other in the drills, as the potatoes 
will have much room to ſpread on both ſides in 
the intervals between the drills. The men laid 
out for this work, muſt then immediately begin 
to cover the ſets with dung, or ſome rich com- 
poſt. As to the neceſſary quantity, aud the moſt 
convenient arrangement for the diſtribution of 
the manure, the farmer's own judgment will be 

the beſt guide. It would here be equally tedious 
and uſeleſs, to enter into particular directions 
and minute details on this part of the buſineſs. 
If dung, or ſome rich compoſt, cannot be had, 
let the fallow be well limed, and good crops will 
be Produced. As to covering the arills after 

| they 
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they are furniſned with the ſets and manure, dif- 
ferent methods are purſued. Some cover the 
drills by running the plough up on one ſide, and 
down on the other, thus turning the mould in 
upon the drill. Others run a harrow acroſs the 
drills, firſt buſhing it, to prevent the pins from 
entering the ground too deeply : for, without 
ſome ſuch precaution, the manure and the ſets 
would be diſturbed. There is another method 
which is thought the beſt. It is to fill up the 
drills with a narrow board about four feet long, 
which need not be more than four or five inches 
wide, with a handle faſtened to it like the handle 
of a rake. By this inſtrument the mould is 
drawn, with eaſe and expedition, over the drills; 
and the ground made quite level, without any riſk 
of diſplacing the ſets. In rich, deep land, the 
drills may be cloſer than in middling ſoils. 
When the plants riſe a little above the ſurface, 
they are to be carthed on both ſides of the drills, 
and as the potatoes ftill ſhoot up, they are to be 
_ earthed on each ſide from the intervals. The 
farmers, in many parts of England, are ſo much 
«accuſtomed to the drill huſbandry, that little or 
no inſtructions can be neceſſary to them as to the 
mode of earthing up potatoes in this way. But 
it may be right here to make a general remark, 
which is, that they ought to be earthed three or 
four times. They may continue to be earthed 
until they are in bloſſom, or as long as ne inter- 


vals will afford mould. 
Aſter 


/ 


quite as deep as the good mould. 
growth of the potatoes in drills, as well as in 
every other way, care muſt be taken to have them 


. earth until November. 


brown, and wither. 
loſe no time, but inſtantly ſet about ing che | 
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After the laſt earthing is thus given, the inter- 
vals ſhould reſemble the intervals between the 
rows of celery ina kitchen garden, when they are 
completely earthed up to be blanched ; and the 
furrow in the centre of the interval ſhould be 


During the 


kept clean. » 
About the middle of October, PRO all 
potatoes, that have been ſet in March or April, 
are fit to take out of the ground. "Thoſe not ſet 
ſooner than May, will require to remain in the 
Yet much muſt always 
depend on the circumſtances of the ſeaſon. 
While they continue in a ſtate of vigorous vege- 
tation, they ought not to be ſtirred. | The firſt 


ſmart froſty night that occurs after Michaelmas 
is ſure to nip them, and then their leaves ſud- 


denly turn from a fine green to a dirty dark 
The farmer ſhould now 


Potatoe roots out of the groun c. 
It may be proper to remark here, that, if neceſ. 
ſary, ſome of the potatoes may be dug ſo early as 


the beginning of July, and ſo continue to be dug . 
out in ſmall quantities, as wanted by a family, 


until they are all ripe, and fit to be taken out in 


October or November, to be lad up for the | 


winter, 
II they are in ; beds, ag are tobe ay out wich 
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ſpades. None of the ſtalks ought to be "moral 
until the labourers go into the field to work; nor 
more than may be neceſſary at a time; for the” 
ſtalks are ſome protection to the roots (particu- 
larly while their leaves remain on them) againſt 
the froſts. All poſſible care ſnould be taken to 
prevent ſevere froſts overtaking the potatoes in 
the ground, eſpecially thoſe forts which riſe near 
the ſurface. When labourers are difficult to pro- 
cure, and the farmer is in a great hurry to get 
wheat into the potatoe land, and the potatoes 
themſelves into the houſe or pit, out of the 
power of froſts, a plough may be uſed to take 
them out: but out of beds the plough cannot 
take them ſo effectually as the ſpade. However, 
by attention in the ploughing, and afterwards 
having a boy with a baſket to follow the plough 
when the ground i is ploughed again for the wheat, 
or other corn that may be ſowed in it, to pick up 
any potatoes that may appear in this ſecond 
ploughing, 1 vw” will Be: loſt or left in the 
ground. 

When. the potatoes are in drills, it 1s Ss 
by a plough they are taken out. Some farmers | 
run the plough lengthways, firſt on one fide, and 

then 6n the other fide the drill, ſo as completely 
to open it, ſo that the potatoes may be 
7 picked out. But others run a turn-wriſt Plough | 
| acroſs the drills, turning the mould all one way, | 
and, of courſe, down the declivity, if there be 
7 in "OP wn. 113 this method there is as 
; Y much 
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| ab as the wlough can turn over at once cut 
off by it from the ends of all the drills, and 
opened out, ſo as to have the potatoes gathered. 
Dry weather ſhould be choſen for the ope- 
ratioſ of getting them out of the ground, what - 
ever method be followed; and care is to be 
taken to have them put up dry, either in gra- 
velly pits out of doors, where no water can lodge, 
well covered with layers of ſtraw, ſods, and clay, 
or in barns, or other out- houſes, where care is 
alſo to be taken that they be protected by thick 
= layers of firaw under them, around them, and 
over them, and the place they are depoſited in 
made ſo cloſe, as that neither froſt nor wind can 
affect them. That froſt is injurious to potatoes 
is known wherever potatoes are known z but that 
SS wind is alſo very injurious to them, is not ſo 
generally known, though equally true. Froſt 
bovever is the more dangerous enemy. It muſt, 
at all events, be barred out; and the door muſt 
alſo be ſhut in the t 8 face, _ the potatae: 
may remain ſafe, _- „ 
- The, method of kneping potatoes i is in pits; 15 
not too large; for when the pit is opened, it is 
adviſeable to take aut the whole quantity 
buried, and bring it into the houſe. I obſerve 
5 the country people have ſeveral pits in the field ; 
= they are generally five feet deep, ſtraw or thatch 
at the bottom, and alſo on the top of the pota- 
toes, then a heap of earth, higher than what is 
| uſual over-a grave, beat firm, and formed i into a 


ridge, 
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ridge, both to carry off water and protect from 
froſt. Potatoes never can be good in the way 
they are dreſſed in England, paring them like 
turnips before they are put into the pot. The 
way here, is to waſh them well in cold water, 

ſo that all the earth may be taken off, and then 
boil them rather ſlow; the woman in the cot- 
tage ſorts them, that they may be boiled even, uſes 
the large one day, and the ſmall another, and 
frequently throws in a little cold v ter, when 
ſne apprehends the pot might boil oe 
Potatoes in perfection ſhould, when uſed young, 


be firm and waxy; when let come to maturity, 


very dry and farinaceous—then they are fine and 
wholeſome food. There ſeems to be a bad kind 
propagated about London: our family could 
never meet with any good there laſt ſummer; 
we were obliged to leave them off; they were 
always ſoft and watery, and in that tate they are 
certainly unwholeſome. In our houſe here, they 
are boiled in ſteam, and I obſerve they are very 
dry, and people generally commend them. 

| Potatoes, like all other plants, will degenerate 
in time, by being continually propagated from 
cuttings. There is no remedy for this, but 
ſowing the ſeed: that requires patience and 


time; and, out of a vaſt quantity, you may get 


but a few kinds worth preſerving and 2 
. 0 
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THE END. 


